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RUBBER TRAMPS IN THE HOP FIELDS 


BY JAMES E. SIDEL 


Epitor’s Note: The National Child Labor Committee has recently completed field studies of 
migratory child labor in New Jersey, California, Oregon and Washington. Reports of these studies 
will be published shortly. A general preliminary report is included in the Annual Report of the 
Committee which will be sent on request. This article presents a brief summary of conditions in 


the hop fields of the Northwest. 


OPS grown on thousands of rich acres in the Willa- 
H mette Valley, Oregon, and the Yakima Valley, 

Washington, require some 50,000 to 60,000 extra 
hands for the harvest in August and September. This horde 
of seasonal workers cannot be obtained locally. In the past 
labor has been recruited from Indians from British Colum- 
bia, Filipinos, Japanese and professional fruit tramps. Since 
dust and drought came to the Middlewest, agricultural 
workers from that section have provided a labor supply 
far in excess of the needs of the growers, enabling them 
to buy harvest labor at their own price. With wage rates 


reduced, these migrants from the dust bowl have found it’ 


necessary, in order to live, to exploit their own children in 
hop picking on a commercial basis. 

Several hundred thousand migratory families are used 
for picking many crops on the West Coast. They travel 
from place to place to earn a living sometimes covering 
5,000 to 10,000 miles a year in old jalopies. Known as “rubber 
tramps,” because of their dependence on rubber tires for 
transportation, they are creating a new generation of wan- 
derers who, due to the nomadic habits being acquired today, 
will soon become a broken, restless, poorly-educated, mal- 
nourished horde of outcasts without home or community 
ties. The effect upon the children of this restlessness born 
of insecurity, cannot be overdrawn. 

To learn at first-hand the probiems 
of the “rubber tramps” and their 
children, we made a five weeks sur- 
vey last fall in the Washington-Ore- 
gon hop areas. We found that once 
these migrants arrive in the hop dis- 
tricts they either register through the 
State-Federal Employment Service 
offices or go job hunting at the hop 
yards. Having learned by painful ex- 
perience in other crops that unless 
they arrive early they may not get a 
job, they come a week or two ahead 
of harvest time. The grower usually 
gives them a cabin or tent in the 
plot he has set aside as his camp, or 
_ allows them to pitch their own tent 
—and wait. But waiting costs money. 


Tired Children, Like Peppie, Pick 30 to 50 Pounds 
of Hops a day. 


They have come perhaps hundreds of miles, spent money 
for food, gas, oil, tires and repairs and must continue to 
feed many hungry mouths. Many arrive penniless and must 
borrow from the grower or his commissary store or get 
relief from a local agency. Seldom do families start the 
crop with any sizable cash reserve — more often, we found, 
with debts for groceries hanging over their heads. 

First the early hops are picked — this takes only 3 or 4 
days or at most a week. Usually there is a lay-over between 
early and late hops, and again the family must live on its 
reserve or go into debt. From 10 days to 3 weeks are re- 
quired for late hops. 

Work frequently starts before sun-up, at 5 or 6 o'clock. 
Since pickers are paid by weight they earn more by picking 
hops when dew is on them than when they are dried out 
late in the afternoon. The whole family usually helps and 
children as young as six and seven years of age, though 
they may sleep an hour or two later, trail out to the fields 
and pick. 

Children over 10 years frequently pick a full day of 10 to 
12 hours, sometimes with naps or short play periods and an 
hour or so out for lunch. The boy or girl of 12 to 16 years 
who does not pick at least a basket of 45 to 50 pounds a day 
is considered either “no account” or ill. Frequently children 
of this age fill two or three baskets 
a day. Tup puisuumng, a skin inflam- 
mation, and sharp points on backs 
of leaves make hops feared and 
hated by most children. To induce 
the very small ones to pick, parents 
bribe them with promises of lolly- 
pops or ice cream, or occasionally 
threaten them with punishment. 

In both Washington and Oregon 
children in large numbers were 
found in the fields, sometimes 25 per 
cent of the picking crew being chil- 
dren under 16 years. We interviewed 
99 migrant families consisting of 554 
persons, of whom 302 were children 
under 16 years. No less than 206 of 
these children — 68 per cent — were 

(Continued on page 3) 
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TEST CASE ON NEWSBOY STATUS 
UNDER WAGES AND HOURS ACT 


ECISION in the first case involving the Wages and 

Hours Act was rendered by Judge Kelly S. Searl in 
a Michigan State Circuit Court on December 31. The case 
involyed a 13-year-old newsboy, Mac Myers, delivering 
papers in Ithaca, Michigan, for the Lansing State Journal. 
An injunction was sought to prevent the newspaper from 
cancelling Myers’ carrier contract, which it had terminated 
because Myers was under 14 years. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau, although not officially 
intervening in the case, had filed a ruling by its legal divi- 
sion to the effect that the Act did not apply to the Ithaca case. 

In a formal statement, Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, said: “The action of the Children’s 
Bureau (not to intervene) was taken on the basis of an 
opinion rendered by the Solicitor of the U. S. Department 
of Labor in which he held that the facts of this case indicate 
quite clearly that it is not one which comes under the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. These 
provisions apply to establishments shipping goods in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. The Solicitor pointed out that 
the facts of this case indicate quite clearly that the plaintiff's 
duties were not performed in or about the defendant’s es- 
tablishment. His route was entirely outside the contiguous 
area of the newspaper.” ‘ 

Judge Searl agreed. He held that newsboys operating 
under carrier contracts are not subject to provisions of the 
Law and that it was therefore unnecessary for him to pass 
upon its constitutionality. Apparently he yielded up this 
privilege reluctantly, however, for he took occasion to state 
his child labor philosophy as follows: 

“In view of the trend of recent decisions in the Federal 
courts, it is possible that this statute may be, in part at least, 
held constitutional. It was probably enacted in response to 
the efforts of certain reformers but, if the utterly fallacious 
and unsound theories of these well-meaning reformers, 
many of whom have never brought up a child to maturity, 
which find expression in this act and also in the so-called 
Child Labor Amendment, are adopted, except as applied to 
child labor detrimental to the health or dangerous to the 
life and limb of children, it will result in the filling, by the 
coming generations, of the reformatory institutions and 
prisons beyond their capacity. The failure of parents to teach 


and compel children to perform reasonable and proper labor ° 


while yet young is the prime cause of the wave of crime in 
this country, and such failure should not be encouraged by 
any law.” 

One is reminded of Mayor LaGuardia’s recent reference 


to magistrates who use their position on the bench to “get 
headlines.” As the Herald-Tribune puts it editorially, “Some 
men, draped in a gown and given a gavel to bang, cannot 
resist the temptation to put on a show. The ham actor in 
them comes out. They .. . always have one eye cocked 
toward the gallery.” 


BACKSLIDING IN TOBACCO FIELDS 


ABOR conditions in the Connecticut tobacco plantations 

in 1938 showed no improvement, except in a few 

cases, over those of previous years, according to a recent 
report of the Connecticut State Labor Department. 

Following an investigation by the Health and Labor 
Departments in 1931, the majority of shade tobacco growers 
had agreed to a voluntary program eliminating the worst 
abuses, including adoption of a 14-year age minimum. This 
spring a conference between growers, grower-dealers and 
the Labor Department recommended age certificates for 
children, a g-hour day and general improvement in living 
and working conditions. The inspections this summer, how- 
ever, covering some 22 plantations, were not encouraging 
as an indication of compliance with the conference recom- 
mendations. 

Most of the plantations inspected this summer were 
owned by independent farmers, whereas the inspections of 
1937 were for the most part of farms operated by grower- 
dealers. Only one plantation had adopted an adequate age 
certificate system and in 18 there was little effort to check 
on the children’s ages. Last year half of the farms inspected 
had required certificates. 

Wage rates had come down since 1937, fewer plantations 
adhered to the g-hour day, working conditions for the most 
part were not sanitary and living conditions in the rooming 
houses were generally unsatisfactory. Children, as a rule, 
paid $1.50 to $2.00 a week for bed and coffee and supple- 
mented this with food bought from peddlers or a neighbor- 
hood store, which they cooked themselves. 

The report concludes that voluntary action is not adequate 
and proposes legislation to establish a 14-year age minimum, 
insure a g-hour day and 48-hour week for women and 
minors under 18, and provide a sanitary and safety code. 


A WORTHWHILE PROJECT 


HE transformation of a former coal-mining commun- 

ity on the Cumberland Plateau, left without doctor, 
store, telephone, electricity or railroad when its mines were 
permanently closed in October 1936, into a self-supporting 
agricultural community is the story being enacted in 
Ravenscroft, Tennessee. 

The change began when a group of civic workers in 
Pleasant Hill, Seven miles away, who had watched other 
mining communities disintegrate with heart-breaking re- 
sults, determined that Ravenscroft must be saved. Started 
as a health and relief project for the 63 families left stranded 
in the community, it has now, with the help of the Farm 
Security Administration which has sent three workers into 
the area, become an incorporated cooperative enterprise. 

The community is not yet entirely self-supporting. Help 
is needed during the transition period, especially for medi- 
cal care and for children’s shoes and clothing. Anyone in- 
terested may communicate with Dr. Lilian W. Johnson, 
25 South McLean, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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RUBBER TRAMPS IN THE HOP FIELDS 
(Continued from page 1) 


found at work in the fields or were reported to have worked 
fairly regularly during the season. Of this number, 142 were 
working full time (usually 8 to 12 hours) and 64 part time. 

Historically child labor has been used by employers be- 
cause it is cheap labor. Thus begins a vicious circle. Adult 
wages are forced down by use of child labor, and parents, 
in order to make enough to live, force their children to 
labor. In much of industrialized agriculture the situation 
is aggravated to the point where simply removing the 
children from work, without at the same time making pro- 
vision for increased family income, will create economic 
crises for the majority of migrant families. Individual wages 
are so low that the head of a household, or even two adult 
members, frequently cannot earn enough to support the 
family (in the hop fields families average three children). 
A study made in Yakima 
in 1937* indicated that 
62.3 per cent of the fami- 
lies interviewed made less 
than $601 on all crops dur- 
ing the previous year, and 
37.6 per cent less than 
$401. On hops the head of 
a family averaged less 
than $2.00 per day and 
other members of the 
family just over $1.50 per 
day. These earnings are 
high because the average 
rate for hop picking in 
1937. was 2 cents per 
pound, compared with just 
over 14 cents in 1938. 

Our data, secured by examining the picking tickets, ques- 
tioning adults and children, and taking recorded earnings 
of the few families who kept records, indicate a serious state 
of affairs. For 66 adults in Oregon and Washington for 
whom daily earnings could be obtained, the average was 
$1.82. Daily average earnings of 56 families were $5.11. We 
found one family of four workers, with 14 years’ experience, 
who had kept records of earnings during the past four years. 
Their daily average earnings had dropped successively from 
$16 in 1935 (at 2!4 cents per pound) to $12, $10 and last 
year less than $8 (at 114 cents per pound), a sum which 
the new dust bowl migrants cannot hope to equal. 

To see whether children contributed materially to family 
earnings, we went carefully into the question for 59 chil- 
dren. Their daily earnings averaged $1.09. All these children 
were reported as working a full day. 

Children working in the hop fields, even for half time, 
cannot be regarded in the same light as those doing light 
chores on their home farms a few hours a day. Migrant 
parents and children work with a fervor born of fear of 
starvation. Schooling for these children who number tens 
of thousands, is a secondary consideration. Although the 
schools open during the hop picking season, it is rarely 
that a child gets to school before the hops are harvested — 
and often not in the succeeding months of apple, grape, 


*Migratory Farm Labor in the Hop Industry on the Pacific Coast, by Reuss, 
Landis and Wakefield. State College of Washington, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Siation, Pullman, Wash. August 1938. 


Expert on Many Crops, This 13- 
year-old Boy Last Year Had 
44 Days of Schooling. 





prune, walnut and potato harvests. Children go to school 
half a day during the winter in California and Arizona and 
pick cotton the other half. They quit early in the spring to 
start the long trek for crop harvests. After a period of from 
one to three months in the winter when jobs are extremely 
rare and many families are on relief, it is necessary for 
everybody to pitch in to pay off debts and produce a little 
reserve income so there will be something for the July slack 
season. Nearly all these children miss two to four weeks’ 
schooling and frequently much more if the family has not 
been lucky in finding jobs that pay a subsistence wage. 

Families recently out of the dust bowl still exhibit con- 
siderable morale. They have hopes of earning a living in 
such work and ultimately of resettlement. Those on the 
march several years present a more haggard and worried 
appearance, a more feverish attitute toward job hunting 
and all too frequently a breakdown in morale. This de- 
terioration, noted by many observers and decidedly marked 
in the hop fields, is partly the result of the loss of home 
ties, the pressure of low wages, the scarcity of jobs, lack of 
reserve and social security, and partly a result of living 
conditions so bad that they present a continual source of 
illness and shame to respectable families who have never 
before lived in tents or shacks, or in jungle camps. Thirty 
hop camps were visited. The ankle-deep dust, the inade- 
quacy and filth of toilets and garbage disposal provisions, 
the almost complete lack of facilities for bathing, and for 
food storage and refrigeration, the usual straw beds on 
hard boards or on the ground, with bedding and clothing 
in a state of continuous griminess and filth — all tend to 
break the morale of the hop pickers as they would for any 
normal family. 

Plans for the relief and rehabilitation of the “rubber 
tramps” must include better living conditions, social security 
coverage, opportunities for schooling, and, most important, 
adult wages sufficient to enable parents to support their 
families without exploiting their children. 


DENIED COMPENSATION 
OBERT GARVEY, Jr., was injured in a bicycle mishap 


while delivering newspapers for the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal and Sentinel. His claim for compensation 
was denied by the State Industrial Commissioner on the 
ground that he was not an employee. The boy appealed 
and the full three-man Commission upheld the ruling, but 
included an expression: of opinion criticizing the news- 
papers for not assuming responsibility for their carrier boys. 
The Journal and Sentinel appealed from this ruling in 
its statement with regard to- carriers. The Judge of the 
Superior Court recently upheld the Commission’s ruling 
but directed that the expression critizing carrier methods be 
stricken from the record. 
Once again the independent contractor’s status, carefully 
fostered by the newspapers, has deprived a child of redress 
for industrial injuries. 


LISTEN IN! 


A Child Labor Day talk will be broadcast Friday, January 
27, at 4:15 p.m. over WOQXR, under the auspices of the 
New York League of Women Voters. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Littian Wap: NeicHpor & Crusaper. By R. L. Duffus. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1938. $3.50. 

A life story of Lillian Wald, one of the pioneers in the 

campaign to abolish child exploitation, is of particular in- 

terest to those who have followed developments in the field 

of child labor during the past 34 years. 

Child labor is only one of the many interests to which 
Miss Wald has given active attention in the course of her 
busy life, but the source of her concern and the energetic 
way in which she took hold of the problem are character- 
istic of much that Mr. Duffus recounts in this warm and 
glowing biography. 

Miss Wald began her work as a visiting nurse on New 
York’s teeming East Side in 1893. There she learned a great 
deal not only about the diseases which afflict the poor and 
their great need for medical care, but about the causes for 
these as well. She had first-hand acquaintanceship with the 
effects of sweatshop labor on immature little bodies, the 
marks of a childhood spent in the streets on the person- 
alities of men and women, and the danger to worker and 
consumer alike of industries carried on in tenement homes 
by grown-ups and children suffering from contagious sick- 
ness and carrying on under the conditions which breed 
such sickness. 

Her knowledge was, as always, an incitement and an 
instrument for action. In 1902 she was a member of the 
Child Labor Committee of the Neighborhood Association 
which later became the New York Child Labor Committee. 
Two years later, as one of a group which included Felix 
Adler, Jane Addams, Florence Kelley and V. Everit Macy, 
she helped to organize the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. Subsequently, she and Mrs. Kelley were in the fore- 
front of the successful campaign to secure the establishment 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau. 

Social advances like those in the field of child labor con- 
trol which have been made since the beginning of the cen- 


tury may be credited largely to the impetus given them by 
militant, idealistic and democratic individuals, of whom 
Lillian Wald is an outstanding example. 


Lasor Laws 1n Action. By John B. Andrews, Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1938. $3.00. 
As secretary since 1909 of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation Mr. Andrews has had a long and close 
experience with labor laws and their administration. A book 
from his pen, therefore, commands particular attention at 
a time like the present when the tremendous increase in 
social legislation has created problems of enforcement which 
press for solution by both state and national. agencies. 
Efficient and objective administration, as Mr. Andrews 
points out in his introduction, is of equal importance to the 
provisions of labor laws. Whereas even a poor statute, well 
administered, can be made to serve a useful end, ineffective 
enforcement can negate the very best legislation. 
Fact-finding, rule-making and the conduct of research in 
the problems with which labor laws deal are important 
parts of the task for which administrators are responsible. 
They provide the material upon which extensions of legis- 
lation and improvements in enforcement methods can be 
based, and it is here that the social viewpoint of the indi- 
viduals engaged in this work assumes paramount im- 
portance. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Child Laborers Today, by Courtenay Dinwiddie. Thirty- 
fourth Annual Report of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. Free on request. 


Provisions Affecting Child Labor of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. Free on request. 


Child Labor Fifty Years Ago — and Today. Two panels 
with photographs (approximately 30” x 40”). Available as 
a loan, $1.00. 
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CHILD LABOR DAY 1939 
January 28, 29 or 30 


Each year, for over 30 years, the National Child Labor Committee has set aside the last 
week-end in January for the observance of Child Labor Day. 


This year, we can rejoice in the child labor gains secured through the Federal Wages 


and Hours Act. 


But the scope of this Act is limited and hundreds of thousands of child laborers are still 


left without protection. 


If you wish to observe Child Labor Day, return this coupon with 25 cents. Literature and 


posters will be sent early in January. 
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